A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
who not only replaced the phlogiston theory by definite facts but
also inaugurated schemes for street lighting, introduced improve-
ments in agriculture, and investigated the value of different kinds
of food. Most of his life was spent in Paris, and it ended tragically.
His views were not acceptable to the revolutionaries, his great
scientific services were forgotten, and he perished by the guillotine.
So passed Lavoisier, the greatest reformer of chemistry since the
days of Paracelsus.1 Although not a physician, he was a pioneer
of hygiene, the first to demonstrate the chemical changes occurring
during respiration and to show the necessity in inhabited buildings
for a definite air space for each individual.
Mesmerism, Phrenology, and Quackery
The credulity of mankind appears to have been especially
well developed during the eighteenth century. Quacks and
cults flourished as never before or since. Some of those
unorthodox methods of healing were sponsored by medical
men.
FRANZ ANTON MESMER (1734-1815), for example, had studied
medicine in Vienna.2 As has been mentioned, the cure of scrofula
by the " royal touch " had been-very popular during the previous
century, when Valentine Greatrakes, an Irishman, had taken upon
himself the royal prerogative, and had achieved a great reputation
for casting out evil spirits by the laying on of hands. So now
Mesmer claimed that he, too, could cure by touching. He appears
to have practised hypnotism by this means, asserting that the
secret of the success lay in " animal magnetism." To give Mesmer
his due, he did attempt to establish his ideas upon a scientific
basis, and he must be looked upon as one of the earliest exponents
of psychotherapy. Originally his treatment consisted in the
application of magnets, until he found that he could achieve
similar results by the use of his hands. He achieved great
notoriety, especially in Paris, where he was consulted by many
eminent persons.
Mesmer had his imitators, most of them untrained in medicine,
and likewise unscrupulous.
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